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DEscRIPTION OF A SINGULAR PLANT FROM BOTANY 


BAY. Ps — 

With a figure. 
Tue plate that accompanies this number, exhibits a 
representation of one of the most singular vegetable 
productions that has been discovered in our late set- 
tlement in New South Wales. The stump is peren- 
nial, but the leaves and seed stalk are annual. The 
perennial stump rises to the height of six feet or 
thereby, is of a conical fhape, and hard consistence ; 
but whether it be internally of a fibrous texture 
like wood, my information does not enable me to 
say. On the surface it is covered all over with blind 
wart like tubercles or excrescences, somewhat resemb-« 
ling the protuberances of pollards, that swell out be- 
low the place where tlie tree has been cut over ; but 
from these no stems ever fhoot forth. There oozes 
out from the whole of its surface a great abundance 
of a viscid juice, of a yellowifh colour, which accumu- 
lating in the hollows, becomes a semiflnid concretion 
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of a gummy nature, which the natives make use of 
for nearly the same purposes as we might do tar; 
employing it as a kind of cement for joining pieces 
of wood together. But though they be often much 
pinched for want of food, I do not find that ever they 
have been observed to eat it, The qualities of this 
gummy substance have not, that I know of, been 
ascertained by any chemical analysis, or economical 
experiments. It seems not to be in the smallest de- 
gtee of an inflammable nature : for though it is very 
common in those parts for the natives to set fire to 
the dry grafs that at certain seasons covers the whole 
surface of the ground, and though by that means 
these stumps that grow up among it are in general 
so scorched as to have afsumed a black and smoky 
appearance, yet they never seem to have actually 
taken fire, or to have suffered any material injury 
from that cause. 

The leaves are broader and more rigid than any 
kind of grafs known in Europe, but they are neither 
so stiff nor so thick as the finest of the aloe tribe. 
The flower stem is solid, not tubulated nor jointed. 
Tt is of a firm, woody, fibrous consistence, very tough 
and elastic. Ft rises to the height of six feet or more, 
and is quite straight, and smooth on the surface ; it 
is therefore employed by the natives for fhafts to 
their darts, and other purposes of that sort. I fhould 
think that some of these rods must have been brought 
to Britain. But none of them that I have heard of 
have as yet reached Scotland. On the top it sup- 
ports a panicle containing seeds, the whole panicle 
not unlike in appearance to that of the elymus ares 
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naria; but its botanical characters I have not been 
able to ascertain. 

The Europeans there commonly distinguith it by 
the name of the yellow gum tree. 

Some seeds that were sent to the Botanic garden 
here under that name, have vegetated. The plants 
have at present exactly the appearance of a kind of 
gtafs, not having as yet discovered the rudiments 
of any kind of a stump rising above ground. 





ON THE BEST MODE OF CARRYING 


gp 


‘Travexters of learning and refined taste are, by the 
publifhing of their discoveries and observations, con- 


tinually furnifhing instruction and amusement to men 
of letters and philosophical speculation ; whilst men 
ina moré humble situation, such as I, to whom the 
description of a painting, the dimensions of a statue, 
or the analysis of a piece of ore, can afford no enter- 
tainment, must confine their observations to the rud- 
er and more common objects that oecur in society, and 
elude the attention of those mére accomplithed per- 
sons. Confined, however, as our range must be in 
our humble sphere, we may perhaps sometimes have 
it in our powef to suggest to the public overlooked 
trifles that may in some degree promote the welfare 
of man. 

In this view, I fhall send to the Bee my observa- 
tions in a journey to London, on a very common ob- 
jeet. 
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The‘porters in Edinburgh, and I suppose throughs 
out Scotland, when carrying a burden’on the back; 
stoop forward, and pafs the belt to which the weight 
is appended, over the top of the head; by which means, 
if the burden is nearly of as great a weight as the 
body would be able to bear, the head must be much 
hurt, and health of course impaired. Practice how- 
ever renders them insensible of the inconvenience ; 
and as men usually do, they follow implicitly the 
custom handed down to them from their parents, 
without ever thinking of the advantage or even pof- 
sibility of any other method of carrying their bur- 
dens. 

On the same principle, another equally absurd and 
still more pernicious practice is continued by the ba- 
kers in Scotland. Their apprentices, usually at first 
young boys, carry the bread to their customers o- 
vet the whole town, on a board resting solely upon 
the head; without any thing that can in the smallest 
degree alleviate the prefsure on that tender part of 
the body, still more tender in those growing youths 
than in up-grown men. Hence it is evident that ei- 
ther their constitutions must be impaired, or lefs 
work can be done than there would, if a better man- 
ner of doing it were adopted. A person that never 
saw or heard of any other mode of procedure, is not 
much struck with these absurdities, as they are ren- 
dered familiar by habit, and an improvement on them 
does not readily suggest itself. This is also the case 
in regard to many other articles of domestic economy; 
for a person travelling through the country sees in an 
infinite number of particulars a different practice pre- 
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vail in one county from that which is followed in 
another, without any attending circumstances. that 
could authorise a difference, the one of which is 
much better than the other, and prevented from be- 

















ing made universal, merely by ignorance and esta- 
blifhed custom. Such ignorance ought to be removed ; 










































h and on that account I am eager to mention the practice 
fe that prevails in London in carrying burdens, by 
5 which not only the danger of ‘injuring the health of 
re the labourer is removed, but also a man can with 
Sy ease carry a burden a half heavier than he could by 
f- the Edinburgh mode; it is simply thus: 
iT. A firm cufhion stuffed with straw in the form of a 
crescent, the two horns joined by a piece of belt, is 
nd put on the fhoulders, the joining belt being pafsed 
a= over the forehead to prevent the whole from slipping 
rst of. The cufhion being as deep as the height of the 
O- head and neck, the whole weight of the burden rests 
00 Ff upon it, and of course ultimately on the fhoulders, 
lest § whilst the man stands nearly erect, (the position in 
of which he has the most carrying strength,) and the 
ths Bf head remains unhurt. This very simple and effica- 
els Bf cious instrument, the London porters call a knot ; 
lefs. B and in my opinion it ought to be recommended to 
a= § all persons carrying burdens, ‘and particularly to 
ever @ the baker’s apprentices. 
not But if the porters in London discover more judgee 
ren- @ ment than those of Edinburgh, the Leith carters on 
hem § the other hand excel those of London in a still higher 
cas¢ Bdegree ; for there can be no doubt, that a single man 
mys § with a poor horse not worth ten pounds, and a light 
in an 





Leith cart, will perform as much, I would even ven- 
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ture to say more werk, in a day, than a lubberly 
London carter with his huge waggon and three hors. 
es like elephants, can do ; as could be easily demon- 
strated were it not for taking up too much of your 
room. 

It is by thus comparing the practice of the people 
in one part of the country, with that of another, 
in things that are common to both, that the mind of 
a sensible man is enlarged by travelling ; and in 











this way it may prove useful even to 
Edinburgh Aug. 1793- A City TRAVELLER, 
















THOUGHTS ON WHAT IS CALLED VARIETIES, OR DIF- 
FERENT BREEDS OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, SUGGEST~- 
ED BY READING D& PALLAS’s ACCOUNT OF RUSSIAN 

















SHEEP. e- 
Continued from p. 161. f 
: 28 a 
"Turse observations may tend to explain in some 
“ § 
measure the cause of a fact that has been often noted, " 
but never, that I know of, accounted for; viz, that n 
‘ : t 
animals in a w ld state, preserve in general, a great ; 
‘ , u ; : o 
uniformity of colour, and are little diversified in I 
¢ : ° . ‘ 
appearance, whereaS among domesticated animals, 2 lil 
much greater variety is observable in the colour and 
es . sec 
appearance of the individuals of the same kind. : 
: ; ‘ mi 
This phenomenon I think may be thus explained, : 
e ee Ww 
q when an individual of an uncommon colour or ap. I 
; ; 
pearance chances to be produced, especially for che 4 
F 2 , ‘ or 
first time, among-a race of domestic animals, which ih 
e 






before that period were generally uniform, it would 
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be looked upon as a great curiosity, it would of 
course be valued—preserved with care—and its de- 
scendants, if bearing marks of the same sort, also pre- 
served. A male and temale of this kind being onc® 
obtained, this diversified breed would be perpetuated ; 
and these afterwards intermingling with others, would 
destroy the uniformity of appearance of the wild 
breed. Another diversity of colour or appearance, 
being in the same way selected, this also would oc- 
casion frefh room for new diversities. By a si- 
milar mode of selection, continued for ages, some 
persons fancying one variety, and some another, it 
must at last happen that the diversities will become 
so numerous, as that the original breed can scarcely 
be distinguifhed from the others. 

Now, although similar accidental diversities of an 
individual, sometimes occur in a state of nature, these, 
for the reasons dbove afsigned, are quickly lost; 
and the general breed continues unvaried, That 
such diversities sometimes do occur among wild ani- 
mals, is well known by every collector of natural 
curiosities. I have myself seen a blackbird, T. merula, 
of a milk white colour, that was fhot in a wild state. 
I once saw a rook mottled black and white, exadlly 
like a magpie, among a great flock of others. I have 
seen a tame white mouse ; and a whole nest of young 
mice were once brought to me, consisting of ten or 
twelve, which were either white or mottled, and 
I think few or none of them were entirely of the 
ordinary mouse colour. This I presume had heen 
the progeny of a mouse probably pure white, with a 
mate of the usual colour. If among this nestling, 
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there were a male and a female pure white, there is 
little room to doubt but a breed of white mice, might 
have been procreated, if these had been fhut up to- 
gether. I was atthat time so much hurt by the ra- 
vages of mice, that I was glad to get them all de- 
stroyed, so that no experiment was made of it ; I 
have since regretted it was not done; and this fhows 
exactly what may be expected to be done among do- 
mestic animals, and what does actually happen among 
wild animals, in cases of this kind. Probably no 
marks of the white black bird, or of the pied rook, 
were preserved among the progeny, or they would be 
soon absorbed in the general mafs. 

Another circumstance that may occasion a diver- 
sity among domestic animals, which has not been 
much attended to, though individuals must have, on 
many occasions, remarked it is, that though the 
family likenefs, if you please, ‘or *the distinguilhing 
peculiarity of the breed, will somctimes be totally 
wanting in one individual of the breed, yet there is a 
tendency to revert to it; and it will often happen 
that the progeny of that accidental* variety, will re. 
semble the parent stock more than the immediate pa- 
rent himself. A man, for example, who, from a casu- 
al individual deviation, bears no resemblance to his 
father, may have a child that is the exact picture of 
its grandfather. In like manner a horse, which has 
been casually black, fhough descended from a breed, 
the general colour of which is white or grey, may 


* We call accidental such circumstances as we cannot account fer 


in matters of this seit. 
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produce a grey or white tual, even from a black 
mare.: Instances of this kind sometimes occur; but 
these are matters not worth pursuing farther at pre- 
sent. 

The diversities that man may thus artificially prow 
duce in the animal creation, may be not unaptly 
compared to many of those produced among vegeta- 
bles, by attentive observation and caretul selection, 
nearly of the same kind. It often happens, that the 
leaves of a tree or plant, from the operation of some 
cause that eludes our search, become either wholly 
or in part blotched, or stained with stripes of white 
or yellow or red, in various ways. If plants having 
these peculiarities are multiplied, cither by parting 
the roots, by cuttings, by buds, or by layers, as the na- 
ture of the plant admits, the peculiarities are often 


preserved, without variation, tor any lengthof, time ; 
and thus a new variety is produced, which never 
would have propagated its kind so as to perpetuate it, 
but for the attention and care of the cultivator*. In 
this manner are our nurseries and gardens filled 


* It frequently happens among plants, that a single branch or twig 
only is thus blotched in the parent stock, while all the rest of the 
plant retains its original colour ; and :t is well known that if the col- 
oured branch, and'that of the natural hue, be both separately propagate 
ed they each tor the most part retain the colour and qualities of the 
parent branch from which they were taken. 

The diversities in this respect are Various. I have just now in my 
pofsefsion, a plant oi the scarlet Lychnis vulgo, ticunis Chalcedonica, 
obtained from seeds, a variety of a white colour. ‘[his if propagated 
by slips, preserves its variety ; but at the present time it is in flower, 
and having several stems, ove of these has fhowed itse!t 11 j 
our, though it is only a branch from a larger stem, all the other Gowers 


<f which are white. 
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with striped and blotched leaved plants, as our 
court yards are with poultry of various colours, 
which never are preserved, while they are in a 
wild state. Thus dees man produce varieties 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, that 
are different from those diversities that nature had 
originally formed ; but these are of a lefser kind, 
and though differing in certain respects from the 
parent stock from which they sprang, they still re- 
tain the general habitudes and appeasance of the pa- 
rents, and may easily be recognised as their descend- 
ants. 

In another manner man has it in his power to 
diversify the breeds of animals, (and of some vege- 
tables) to suit the purpose he has in view. All the 
varieties of any one species of animal are seldom to 
be found naturally in one place. One kind prevails 
in one region of the world, and another kind in an- 
other district ; and so of a third or fourth, or any 
indefinite number. Each of these pofsefs certain pe- 
culiar characteristic qualities, which may render 
one breed much more proper for one purpose than an- 
other is*. To select from al] this diversity, that par- 


* I here speak as a practical improver, without hesitation or doubt; 
for in whatever way the philosophical question about the varieties of 
domestic animals may be finally solved, there can be no doubt, but 
that the practical farmer may safely trust to each breed propagating 
its kind in preference to that of another. Let the philosopher argue 
as long as he pleases to convince him that all the varieties of horses 
are the same, and that therefore it is of no consequence to him what 
kind he breeds from, seeing culture, food, and care, have produced all 
the diversities ; the plain farmer knows, that the man who wastoexpect 
to have a horse that would excel in the race, by breeding from a hea- 
vy Flanders mare and stallion, would be little better than a bedla« 
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ticular breed which pofsefses in the most eminent des 
gree the qualities he wants, opens up to the atten+ 
tive econome a wide range for observation and expe 
riment. 

But if all this were done, his progrefs does not 
stop here. He may find, after he has examined them 
all, that certain peculiarities which might be useful 
to him, are not to be found in the highest degree pof- 
sible in any one of these. He may observe that if 
the carcase of one were mended in certain respects, 
by being blended with that of another, it would be 
better than either; and so of fleece, hardinefs &c. &e: 
so that by crofsing one breed with another, a mong- 
rel kind might be produced, that would be more be- 
neficial to him than that’ of either of the parents. 
Thus may he mix and compound them as it were at 
pleasure ; and in this way he may produce another 
diversity of breeds, that nature never would have 
produced without his intervention. 

Thus does it appear thet animals, if left to breed 
by themselves in a wild state, would naturally pres 
serve the varieties distinct and separate from each o- 
ther, so as seldom if ever to produce any new va- 
rieties, and that of course if there had been originally 
but one only of each species, the probability is that 
that one kind would never have deviated into a great 


mite. Here therefore I with to put philosophical subtleties, which 
may have a tendency on some occasions to confound the understand- 
ing, entirely out of the question, and refer to plain matters of fact. A- 
bout po/sibilities, our limited knowledge forbids us to pronounce; herq 
a probability, which may be as ten thousand to one, is, for e very 
practical purpose, to be considered as a certainty. 
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diversity of kinds. And though after they come under 
the power of man, he may produce certain lefser va. 
riations, that may be deemed a kind of varieties ; 
yet as these his artificial productions, are never any 
thing else than either small modifications of a par- 
ticular breed, which still retains its general qua- 
lities distinct, or an evident compound of two kinds 
already known, we may in general conclude: that as 
certain breeds of sheep, we will say, which are placed 
at a great distance from each other, and distinguithable 
by very striking peculiarities, are to be found in si- 
tuations where the hand of man can scarcely be sup- 
posed ever to have had a preceptible fhare in altering 
them by culture, there have been originally aconsider- 
able number of varieties of this useful species of ani- 
mal, which were endowed with different qualities, in- 
stincts, powers, and propensities; and that it behoves 
us now to ascertain, by careful observation, and ac- 
curate experiment, the distinguifhable peculiarities of 
each variety, if ever we hope to draw the utmost pofsie 
ble benefit from the rearing of it. . 
The practical inferences from the whole of this 
investigation then are: That there are to be found 
dispersed over this globe, many varieties of every 
species of useful domestic animal : that the particular 
distinguifhing peculiarities of each cannot be known, 
until they fhall have all been examined by persons 
of fkill ; and accurate comparative trials made, to as- 
certain all these peculiarities : we can never therefore 
say that we have reached nearly the ultimate per- 
jection that this department in economics is natural- 
ly susceptible of, till this iLall first have been done. 


be 
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If this were once done, it would not be a matter 
of very great difficulty, to judge with a probable 
degree of certainty, of the means of producing 2 
mongrel breed that fhould tend to augment the pecu- 
liar qualities that were wanted at the time*. 

And if both these improvements were effected, the 
ultimate degree of perfection in any one respect can 


* It has been often afserted with great positivenefs, and is very 
generally believed, that an infertile breed of animals produced be- 
tween two distinct species of animals, as the mule procreated be- 
tween the horse and the afs, or the jumarre between the cat- 
tle tribe and the horse, pofsefs qualities that render them much more 
valuable than either of the parents by themselves; certain qualities in- 
deed that seem to be sui generis,and not mereiy a compound of those 
of the two parent animuls. I pretend not to say that this is certain, 
but if it be, it may afford reason to believe that mongrels, produced 
between two varieties of the same species, may in some respects pof- 
sefs not only the compounded qualities resulting from a mixture of the 
two, but some other peculiarities superadded, that may render them 
still more serviceable to man. 

In confirmation of this opinion, I have, since the above was written, 
met with the following remark, in a book entitled a general view of 
the agriculture of the county of Middlesex, drawn up by Thomas Baird, 
for the consideration of the board of agriculture and internal improvg- 
ment.” Speaking of the improvements by the celebrated Mr John 
Hunter at Earls court, in the parith of Kinsington, he says p. 42. 

“‘ This gentleman has at present a very beautiful little cow from a 
bufaloe and an Alderny cow. This animal is in some measure kept 
for her beauty; and what adds toit, /be is always plump and fat, 
whether in summer or winter, and upon much lefs food than would 
be sufficiect to support a beaft of the same sive of the ordinary breed. 
I do not find that the exceeds in“ quantity of milk, but the quality is 
very good, andit is certain fhe can be fattened at much lefs expence 
than an ordinary cow of the same sixe.” 

If this thould be a general rule, and not a particular exception to 
it, it would be a very beneficial improvement indeed. Farther ex 
periments must ascertain this point. 
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only be attained by a continued careful and uninter- 
rupted attention to the individuals of the breeding 
stock, that with a distinguifhing eye every valuable 
peculiarity which accidentally arises, may be instant- 
ly siezed and perpetuated, and every hurtful sin gula. 
rity, be carefully banithed from the breeding flock; 
Among the females this is of great use ; but among 
the males, the importance of it is proportionally 
greater : for a female can only rear one, or at most 
two young in a season, so that the flock is either be« 
nefited or hurt to that amount by her progeny ; but 
above an hundred may in some cases spring irom 4 
single male, and of course the flock will either be de- 
teriorated or improved in the same ratio, by a judici- 
ous choice of the male or the reverse.* 


# No atte:apt that I know of has ever been made in practice to obs 
tain the improvements that might be gained under the two first 
heads, unlefs the trials now making by the society for improving Bri- 
tith wool; and those made by some enterprising individuals, as War- 
ren Hastings Esq, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr John Hunter, Thomas 
Johnes Esq, M. P. and a few others, who have of !ate imported from 
distant regions some valuable domestic animals not hitherto known 
in this country, not for the purpose of being led about as a fhow, te 
amuse an idle curiosity, but for the purpose of propagating their 
breed, and thus giving room for comparative experiments between 
these and other animals of the same kind; may ve so called; and the 
alterations that have been made by importing horses into England, 
and breeding from them, which give ample encouragement to tollow 
a similar plan for improving oth‘r breeds of domestic animals. 

With regard tothe last mode of improvement, that by selection 
only of the best individuals of the same kind, and breeding from these, 
the practice of Mr Bakewell, all of whose experiments are reducible 
to this clafs, abundantly fhows the amazing lengths to which improve- 
tents may be carried by this kind of attention continued for a 
long time. This man, whose name will long be mentioned with 
respect among agricultural improvers, raised his flock by this means 
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ON THE MOST STRIKING AND CURIOUS PHENOMENA 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. By ARcrTIcus. ' 


Coating ‘from p. 201. 


Botany 


Is the other subject I proposed as a source of amuse- 
ment to your readers ; and in fact, the order, ar- 
rangement and laws of the vegetable, are not lefs 
admirable than those of the animal, kingdom. Here 
the wonder and astonifhment of man is equally rais- 
ed, on seeing something like instinct, goverping the 
movement of plants, which have their regular hours 
of sleeping and waking, like animated beings, with a 
certain degree of sensibility, and even predilection 
for particular objects, positions &c, How are we 
astonifhed likewise at the wonderful provision made 
for the dispersion of seeds, when we see that to 


alone in the course of a few years to such a degree of superiority a- 
bove others, that spitited farmers in his neighbourhood seeing the 
benefits that would accrue to them from pofsefsing a superior breed 
thus improved, as early as pofsible, hired the use of some of his rams 
for one season only, at great prices. I have been credibly informed 
that for one particular ram has been crawn et the rate of ONE THOU- 
SAND POUNDS STERLING, in one season. | oreigaers-will, from hence, 
with astonifhment perceive the energy which the hope of gain inspires 
in a free nation, where persona! property is entirely secured by the 
mild protection of the law impartially administered. This ought to 
be considered as a lecture in political economy of infinite importance- 
“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear,” that his understanding 
mty be enlightened! 
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138 genera something like wings are given, to faci« 
litate their being carried by the winds to distant 
parts. The seeds of zy more are darted to a great 
distance from elastic seed vefsels. 50 genera 
which require dung for their cultivation, are fur- 
nifhed with little hooks by which they adhere to the 
coats of animals, and are carried to their place of a- 
bode, where they find the required soil. 193 genera 
are planted by beasts and birds, often pafsing 
through them with little detriment to their vegetat. 
ing powers, particularly the berry and stone fruit 
kinds ; even man himself, plants some of the last, in 
a tich soil, independent of his labours in the field or 
garden. 

It is in this manner that frefh dung will fill the 
cleancft ground with plants, which pofsibly had just 
been rooted out with much labour, and it is likewise 
thus, that oats will be sown in a ficld of rye by a 
flight of larks, to confirm in appearance the {hort 
lived ridiculous bypotiesis of the transmutation of 


rain, which has had its supporiers like every other 
g pp 


reverie of the human brain. 

Other seeds, like those of a species of century, are 
covered with erect bristics, and thereby have a sort 
of creeping motion, insomuch that no art can confine 
them in the hand, sleeve, or bosom. 

The seeds of the equisetum or fern, present a 
most curious phenomenon when viewed through a 
microscope on a piece of paper, as they are seen.to 
leap over minute obstacles, so as to be taken for 
cheese mites, by those unacquainted with the curi- 
ous fact. Nothing but the walls of a barn can pre- 
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vent the escape of the bearded or hygrometer oat, 
which twists itself out of the glume, and makes off, 
to the great ease of the Dalcarean peasant, its great 
cultivator, who is spared the trouble of threfhing 
it; but he must take care to fhut the barn door, or 
his oats may stray to that of his neighbour. 

We see the very minute seeds of 14 genera of 
mfsoes, fungi, byfsus, and mucor, which float in the 
air like atoms, carried by the winds to all kind of 
Situations, even the tops of walls, houses &c. to 
take pofsefsion however only of such spots as are une 
occupied, and which probably would even have re- 
mained barren, had not thee lowly grovellers, 
which Linnzus calls the /abourers of the vegetable 
kingdom, prepared the ground for plants of a su- 
perior rank, protecting and watering them at the 
same time, during their tender infancy ; nay even 
the vegetable nobles, the proud trees of the forest, 
owe similar obligations in their tender years, to 
these same protecting and fostering plants, which 
inattentive man often treats with contempt, and re- 
gards as a nuisance, with the no lefs useful insects 
and reptiles. 

Nature employs still other means for the necefsa- 
ry dispersion of seeds ; as rivers transport them from 
one provinee to another, whilst the sea wafts them 
from their native, to foreign fhores. Of the cx- 
istance of both these modes of conveyance, the ine- 


defatigable Linnzeus, was convinced by his own ac« 


curate observations. He found tor example many Al- 
pine plants in Lapland, carried and planted by rivers 
thirty-six miles distant from their natural place of 
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growth, and some foreign plants, as the German cen- 
tury, and the veronica maritima, brought and planted 
by the sea on the fhores of Sweden. Linneus brings 
likewise some facts in proof of his general doctrine of 
the dispersion of seeds by the winds ; vee that the Ca. 
nadian erigiron or flea bane, was dispersed from the 
botanic garden of Paris over all Europe, the ant r- 
rhinum minus, or lefser toad flax of Bauhin, from 
that of Upsal over the whole province, as were the 
datura or thorn apple, the cotula or may weed, and 
the American gnaphalium or cudweed. 

But nature has made as curious, wise, and effectu- 
al arrangements, for the preservatzon, as for the 
dispersion of seeds. A few of these we hall likewise 
just hint at as a subject of admiration and won. 
der. 

Eighty-six genera of plants, whose situation, on the 
bare sea-fhore, exposes their seeds to become the prey 
of fithes and birds, the almighty has hid from them ia 
seed vefsels so exactly resembling /bel/s, that they 
escape notice and destruction, being confounded with 
the millions of real thells scattered upon the fhore. 
As an example of this curious fact, the seed vefsels of 
the medicago or medick, the salicornia or marth 
sampire, and the salsola or glofs wort, resemble the 
eockle so exactly, that they pafs unnoticed with that 
fhell. 

Other means of preservation comes from the facul- 
ty given to some plant- of hiding their seeds in the 
ground, such as the subterraneous trefoil and lathy- 
rus, with the arachis or ground nut &c. whilst the 
seeds of others are preserved a most astonithing 
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time in the earth, without losing their vegetating 
powers; examples of this fact we see in the thistle, 
and the lobellia or cardinal flower, which have been 
known to remain ia the ground twenty years with- 
out injury, and the hypecoon forty, whilst the seeds 
of the melon, of cafsia, and of sensative, plant, 
retain their vegetating powers for forty or fifty 
years. 

In fhort it would be endlefs to point out the won- 
derful ways that providence takes to preserve from 
extinction every species of plant, as even the very 
animals are made subservient to this great end ; as 
those who teed on fruits and seeds, hide them in 
the ground, where they often take root by the ne- 
gligence, forgetfulnefs, or death of the owners. 
Thus the squirrel, the mouse, the jay,’&c. plant 
nuts; and many insects plant corn, and other 
seeds. 

I fhall now finifh my second letter with a fhort 
note on the sleep of plants, 

The vigil and repose of plants, one of the most 
curious subjects in natural history, merits some 
slight notice here, qualities pofsefsed in a most emi- 
nent degree, by what have been called the solar 
plants, more particularly by that subdivision of 
them named Eguinoxia/, which observe more re 
gular hours, and are lefs affected by the state of 
the atmosphere, than either the tropical, or meteo~ 
rical, the other two subdivisions. 

The great Linnzus, found the hours of opening 
and fhutting of the equinoxial plants so exact, that 
he composed a sort of garden clock from them, sufs 
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ficiently accurate tor common purposes, which any 


a vegetable clock and barometer. 


of your readers may pofsefs, by setting the twelve 
following plants in a row in the order here set down, 
all of which are either indigenous or naturaliz-d in 
Great Britain, and seven of them grow wild in 
Scotland, which I have distinguifhed by the letter 
(S.) before the hour indicated in the margin.—If 
the sketches given ia these two letters excite your 
correspondents to treat the subjects hinted at, it will 
give pleasure to 

Imp. corps «f Nob! 
Cadetsin St. Pte fburg. 
Decembir . 792. 


ARCTICUs. 


A VEGETABLE GARD:.N Ci.0CK WITH TWO VEGE- 
TBLE BAROMETERS. 

Hours 
of 
opening 

or 


Shutting 
Shut at 


As there are but ten of the Egninoxial 


plants which open at stated hours, the two 


first on the following list, are taken from 
those which /but at a given hour. 
Englifhb Names. 


Linnean Names. 


Open 
S. 
5. 


Proliferous pink. 
Marsh sow thistle, 


Yellow goats beard. 
Yellow devils bit. 


Common sow thistle. 


Spotted hawk weed. 

Narrow leafed buthy 
ditto. 

Broad leafed ditto. 

Narrow leafed ditto, 


{ Smooth ditto. 


| Carolina mallow. 


Dianthus prolifer. 
Sonchus palustris. 


Tragapogon pratense. 
Leontodon autumnale. 
Sonchus oleraceus 
Hypocheris maculata. 
Hteracium umbella- 
tum. 
Hueracium sabaudum: 
Hieracium auricula, 
Hy pocheris glabra. 
Malva Caroliniana: 
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open at Englifb Names. Linnean Names. 
>. co Garden letuce. Lactuca saliva. 
aad f Alpine bastard hawk .; 
{ weed Crepis alpina. 
12 Blue flowered alpine. Sonchus alpinus. 

To this curious vegetable time piece, a couple of 
vegetable barometers may be added, which act upon 
similar principles, and are likewise sufficiently ace 
curate for the gardener and tarme:. The first barome- 
ter is the African mary-gold, or CALENDULA p/uvialis. 

If the Atrican mary-gold opens not its flowers in 
the morning about seven o’clock, you are sure to 
have rain that day, except it is to be accompanied 
with thunder. 

The second barometer is the Siberian sow thistle, 
or soncnus Sibericus. 

If the flowers of the Siberian thistle keep open all 
night, you are sure of rain next Gay. 


TWO CURIOUS FACTS RESPECTING NATURAL HISTORY. 


Sir. To the Editor of the Bee, 


Your correspondent M. has mentioned a pretty cu- 
rious phenomenon, in vol. 13 p. 236 of the Bee, 


which you have explained in the most satisfactory 
manner. I will beg leave to add a similar fact, to 
which, though I had it from the most undoubted au- 
thority, some years ago, Icould not give the full 
afseut of my mind, till I read the above paper. It 
will serve, at least, to corroborate your opinion. 
A knife found in the heurt of a growing tree. 
Two men in Rofs-ihire being employed, sawing 
some large fir trees, observed a long black streak in 
gne of the planks, pretty near the center, where, 
« 
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on examining into the cause, they found, to 
their no small surprise, a large £nzfe inclosed, of a 
kind very much used in this country of old, which 
could uot be accounted for, but in the manner you 
mention. It will no doubt, be urged as an objection to 
the truth of this, that, as iron is of a corrosive na- 
ture, the knife would have been consumed with rust, 
during the very long time it must have lain there; 
it was however, far from that, though a good deal 
rusted. I suppose it would have continued to rust, 
till the tree closed about it so as to exclude the air, 
but afterwards, that it would not consume any 
more. This however, is but a conjecture. 

A much more wonderful faet than the above (to 
me at least) fell under my own observation a few 
days ago, which I would willingly see inserted in the 
Bee, if you thought it might serve any good purpose ; 
or, if there is any thing new to you in seeing 

Muscles in the heart of solid stone. 

A gentleman in one of the most northern parifhes 
in this county having occasion to burn some lime, 
was carrying the /zme stone trom an adjacent island, 
in the sea, below flood mark. Upon breaking the 
stones, to prepare them for the kiln, they were 
found to contain several living muscles, some of them 
about the size of French beans. I was on the spot, 
saw the phenomenon, but could not explain it. I 
need not mention the queries that would occur to a 
superficial naturalist, like myself, upoa seeing the 
above. I have only further to add, that every mus- 
cle, at whatever distance it was from the sea, had a 
communication with it, bya very small hole quite 
through the stone. I am, Sir, Th. R. 
Sutherland, May, 93. 
































POETRY. 
——_—£_$_ $$ _—=_ SS — ———— 
THUUGHTS SUGGESTED BY READING, 
Lines ADDED BY Mr Hastines To Mux.e’s Lusiap. 
For the Bee. 


Tw the tenth book of the Lusiad of Camoens, the goddefs predicts to 
Gama the future conquest of the Portuguese in India. After detailing 
the heroic actions of Pacheco, fhe laments his fate in the following 
pafsage, to which Mr Hastings, continuing the predictions to his own 
times, added the succeeding lines, which are distinguifhed by inver- 
ted commas. The additional thoughts are marked with single com- 


mas. 


The lofty song, for palenefs o’er her spread, 

The nymph suspends, and bows the languid head; 
Her faultering words are breath’d in plaintive sighs. 
Ah! Belisarius! injured chief, the cries, 

Ah! wipe thy tears ;—in war thy rival see, 
Godlike Pacheco falls despoiled like, thee ; 

In him, in thee, difhonoured virtue bleeds, 

And valour weeps to view her fairest deeds : 
Weeps o'er Pacheco where forelorn he lies, 

Deep in the dungeon’s gloom, and friendlefs dies. 


“ Yet thrink not, gallant Lusian, nor repine 

** That man’s eternal destiny isthine! * 

* Where’er succefs th’ adventrous chief befriends, 
** Fell malice on his parting step attends ; 

** On Britain’s candidates for fame await, 

** As now on thee, the stern decrees of fate. 

“ Thus are ambition’s fondest hopes o’erreach’d ; 
** One dies imprison’d,—and oae lives impeach’d.” 


* And, let ambition’s hopes be thus repaid, 
* The kind philanthropist indignant said. 
* Ambition! cursed pést of human kind, 
* Whose cruel vot’ries, impotent and blind, 
* Still hope, through guilt, tranquillity to gain ; 
* But in its stead find only griet and pain. 
* Vainly they try their guilty heads to hide 
* Amid the dazzling glare of pomp and pride ; 
* Stern nature still afserts her sov’reign sway, 
* Nor dare they her dread pow’r to disobey. 
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“Death hath murder‘d sleep,” they cry, 
* With frantic gesture, claring eye, 
* As starting from their troubled couch they rise— 
* Sce! see! the struggling innocent! —it dies '”” 
The mother who till now hung o’er her child 
* With anx tious hope, and trembi ing fear, 
* Now rolls her eye with chilling horror wild, 
* And marks the horrid scene—without a tear 
* Her hufband’s mangled corse pollutes the plaia 
* Which by his toil was fertiliz’d in vain. 
* Her all is gone, 
* And fhe, poor helplefs innocent is left alone. 
* Incapable of thought, a while the stands, 
* With drooping head and folded hands, 
* Then starting from her trance, fhe rapid flies, 
* And plunging in the deep indignant dies. 


* If such the scenes which recollection brings 
‘Dearly is bought the pomp and wealth of kings !” 
* And though ambition’s mignions thismay Gory call 
* Shall yustrce fheath her sword, nor let it on the dazzling cuiprit fall.’ 
; Timotuy Harrgrain. 


————— Se ie ae ee 


Tue Drum. 





I wATE that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round ; 
To thoughtlefs youth it pleasure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields, 
To sell their liberty for charms 
Of tawdry lace and glittering arms; 
And when ambition’s voice commands, 

To march, and fight, and fall im foreign iands 


< 


I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round. 
To me it talks of ravag ‘d plains, 
And burning towns, and ruin’d swaias, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widow’s tears and orphan’ s moans; 
And all that ‘misery’s hand bestows 

To fu! the catalogue of human woes. 





THE WAY TO GROW RICH. 
Two tradesmen, in converse, were sfriving to learn, 
What means‘to make use of great riches to earn ; 
A friend who sat near them advis’d with a smile, 
“ Live on half of your incomes, and iive a long while.” 
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Gray the Poet,—A dialogue concerning Youth. 
Continued from p. 181. 
Walpole. Your principles, gentlemen, are just, and 
your reflections excellent ; but give me leave to say, that 
your plans of education are.better adapted to people of 


fortune and eminence, than to the public at large. 

Much has been talked and written concerning a code 
of education ; but this would be incompatible with a free go- 
vernment, and would require in every different case, a dif- 
ferent mode of application to the situation, capacity, and 
genius of the subjezt. By what means then do ye think 
it pofsible to establifh and diffuse among the people, 
modes of education productive of useful knowledge ag 
of virtue ? 

Gray. My plan is not above the reach of people of 
the middle station and fortune; and were it once establith. 
ed as the best for them, it would soon be adopted in the 
schools for the people at large. Europe, and particular- 
ly our country, swarms with societies for the incourage- 
ment and improvement of sciences, arts, manufactures, and 
every thing that can either amuse or enrich the public ; 
but I never heard of a society for the improvement of this 
most important of all public works, the formation of good 
and useful-citizens. 

A society of this nature once judiciously formed, would 
lead to thousands of the same nature, and to the general 
adoption of a system for the improvement of the human 
mind, in knowledge and virtue, without entrenching on 
the freedom of families ‘in the management of their chil- 
dren, 
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It hath always been my opinion, that, next to a well 


poised and well administered government, a virtuous insti- 
tution of youth, is the most effectual method of giving ef- 
ficacy to the laws, and prosperity to the state. 

Indeed,’ I might well have given it the first place, if I 
had not made the art of government so much my study, 
as to foresee the practicability of a system of government 
being arranged so as to produce the effect desired, without 
the interposition of the legislative power, or the invasion 
of the sacred right of domestic authority. 

The formation of a brave, well organised, and good 
citizen, ought to begin indeed from his first origin ; for 
it is impofsible that the spawn of enervated luxury can 
grow into any thing that can be fit for great occasions. 
The mind cannot act in a feeble body forthe great and 
energetic purposes of society. Nerves, but not the nerves 
of modern tone, are supereminently required, and you 
Bust make your pupil a man, betore you can think of 
making him good or great. 

The next step towards the preparation of the man of 
my system, is the exposure of his body to the greatest 
pofsible number of harmlefs excitements, and his mind, 
through that only medium, to the greatest pofsible number 
of elementary imprefsions, whereby the first is strengthen. 
ed, and the latter informed experimentally with nature and 
sentiment. I would have my pupil nursed by a robust, 
sensible, talkative mother, if he bas one, and if not, by 
a nurse chosen for such qualities. He ought to walk 
without help : if he is properly trained, in his earliest in- 
fancy, and, by exposure to varicus little accidents, he 
will gather acquaintance with all the objects that are a- 
bout him, be able to keep himself out of the way of mis- 
chief, and to help himself on a great many little occa- 
sions. 
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It is the want of institution which occasions the despi- 
cable helplefsnefs of our modern noblefse. Accustomed 
from the cradle to do every thing by proxy, they afsume 
this privilege of peerage throughout the whole of their 
existence ; they cannot buckle their own thoes, fhave 
their beards, put on their cloaths, act in their own busi- 
nefs, keep their own accounts, pay their own debts, or 
even be at the pains to continue their own families: All 
is to be done by proxy, all through the media of valets, 
frizeurs, gentlemen of the chamber, attornies, chaplains, or 


stout lrifhm. a. 
Children educated in crowded hospitals, where, from 
their number, and the mercenary unconcernednefs of their 


attendants, they are not «xcited by various objects and 
events, or by the novelty and variety of conversatiun, are- 
in general powerle{s, helplefs, and dull in their concep- 
tions. 

The faculties oi the mind, as well as of the body, he- 
come paralytic by disuse. The ear is provided with mus- 
cles of erection, and | have known individuals who could 
prick up their ears like an afs; but almost all of us have 
los: this facuity by early ligature, or by disuse. 

My next maxim, relating to edugation, is, that it fhould 
be suited to the climate, government, and religion of the 
country, and to the probable situation of the individual 
in that country. 

After the years of infancy, therefore, my pupil is gra- 
dually formed by his nurture to the general scope of his 
future life ; without permitting, however, any extraordi- 
nary marks of genius to escape unnoticed, whereby his 
parents or guardians may be enabled to regulate the quan- 
tity and quality of his intellectual food. 

If he is the child of a great nobleman, and solitary in 
the family, let his father generously take the charge of 
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two or three children of his friends or neighbours, of the 
same age, and put them under the tuition of a gentleman 
fit at once to perform the part of a father, a friend, and 
preceptor ; for it is with concern that I am obliged to 
remark, that men of our condition, who have the gifts of 
fortune, and have not been bred, like us, in the school 
of adversity, have seldom any thing but wealth to fitthem 
for those important functions. 

My pupils, thus situated, are to appear constantly at 
the family table, or in the pubs rooms at meals. ‘They 
are to be encouraged in the tharpest and most critical at- 
tention to the virtues, oddities, and aukwardnelses of each 
other, and to excite and improve each other by innocent 
and gay exercises of this sort, so that their capacities may 
be continually strengthened: For wit, humour, and ster- 
ling good sense, consist in little more than a conception, 
more or lefs rapid, of the minute and characteristic rela- 
tions of things, exprefsed with more or lefs gaiety, con- 
trast, velocity, or correctnefs. As my pupils advanced, 
I would have them sent to public schools, but under the 
same eye and tuition, and that private fhould be judicious- 
ly mixed with public education, so as to do no more 
than to hold up as it were the chins of my pupils till 
their feet touched the ground. 

I would have them taught to labour by themselves; I 
would have them inspired by the love of virtuous fame 
and the admiration of illustrious characters. 

I would rather see the tears standing in their eyes, 
when they read or recited the stories of the death of Bru- 
tus, Cato, Helvidius Priscus, Arulenus Rusticus, Thrasea 
Poetus, and of Arria, than melting with the fictitious and 
enervating sorrow of a love novel, or gaping at the ridi- 
culous immensity of a fairy tale. 1 would have them 


trained to an uncontaminated appetite for truth, exercis- 
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ing itself in the careful collection of intricate but useful 
information. and to fear nothing so much as to be outdone 
by their clafs fellows. 
his mode of education I would continue, accompany- 
it with the manly exercises of wrestling and the chace, 


until their bodies and their minds were fully invigora- 
ted. 
They thould not leave the schools till fifteen, nor the 


colleges until twenty-one; and four years more I would 
allot for the study of politics, the belles lettres, beaux 
arts, and to foreign travel. 

To the present mode of educatiun may be imputed 
the frivolity and indecency of our women, and the want 
of learning and public spirit among our men. 

Our women are educated in general more upon the plan 
of governefses, opera girls, or fortune hunters, than of wives 
and mothers. They are taught, with, or without genius or 
fortune, to speak a language for which they have little or 
ro use in this country, and which leads to the expensive 
fopperies on/y of a great and respectable nation, whom we 
venture to call perfidious, because it wiihes to oppose the 
the tyranny of a nation that would usurp the freedom not 
only of her own distant subjects, but of the nations of 
Europe and of Asia. 

They are taught, with or without genius, to play on 
musical instruments, to sing, and to dance a minuet, 
which their countrymen in general have either not abili- 
ties or taste enough to. dance with them. 

All these accomplifhments are attempted to be taught 
within the compafs of three or four years; and the plain 
girl, with five hundred pounds fortune, is educated in the 
same manner with the beauty who has five thousand. 
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Useful needle work, and the occupations of the lovely 
daughters of king Alcinous, with the economy of a table, 
the hisiory of their country, their father ard mother’s fa- 
mily, and those illustrious women who have adorned their 
sex, and blest their families with examples worthy of 
imitation, are considered only as secondary objects. 

The education of our men is quite of a piece with that 
of our womei; all the pursuits of a wonderful Chrichton 
are crowded into the compafs of a few years, during 
which time there is little or no discipline toe correct the 


natural sloth and idlenefs of youth; neither are they war- 


ned against the effeminate practices of young men, at the 
critical age of puberty, which exhaust the vigour of man- 
kind, and wither the stems of families. 

They are taught to consider money, acquired by any 
profefsion, however mean or. grovelling, nay even by ga- 
ming, by rapine, fraud, and murder, as the only roads to 
distinction, in a country become altogether venal, and 
that venality even sanctified by the monstrous nature of 
the constitution of the nation itself. 

From schools and colleges, the young man goes abroad, 
or fixes in a profefsion. If he goes abroad raw and un- 
principled, he goes not like the wise Ulyfses, to study 
the manners aud laws of natioas, more polifhed than his 
own, but the opera girls, and fopperies and fathions of o- 
ther countries, which have the same tendency in all ages, 
and in all countries. 

If he fixes in a profefsion, he carries along with him 
the idlenefs and difsipation of our seminaries of learning. 
He scorns to labour a lifetime for an honest progrelsive 
acquisition of profit, but boldly ventures to cast the for- 
tune of his lifetime on a single dye. Indeed, who will 
labour for a lifetime, when he thinks he can gain it ia 
half an hour. 
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He sees also, that, in this country, the acquisition of a 
fortune will sanctify, or at least conceal, every villainy, 
and that it matters net much whether four thousand 
pounds a year are acquired as a reward of the virtues of a 
Chatham, or for starving a million of Gentoos on the om 
ther side of the Ganges. 


a 


Letrer From Mz Fraser or Lovat, RESPECTING SALT 
DUTIES. 


Ir gentlemen of family and fortune were to turn their attention 

, to things of equal importance with that which forms the subject of 
the following letter, we fhould soon feel the beneficial effects which 
would result from it; but idlenefs is not the best school for reflecti« 
on, nor wealth and power the most likely means of increasing wise 
dom or knowledge. ~ It is not therefore surprising that matters of 
this sort fhould often elude the notice of men of rank ; nor is it to 
be wondered at that the effurts of men who move in an inierior 
rank to introduce these to the notice of the public, thould sometimes 
be overlooked, secing it often happens that designing men contrive 
to mislead those of higher rank, under specious pretexts of public 
spirit, the fallacy of whose reasoning they are not able to detect. 
It is very doubtful if more harm to the people has not originated 
in plans suggested by selfinterest, though pretending to aim at no. 
thing else than the public good, than from all other sources put to- 
gether ; and as this has beén frequently remarked, it has cooled the 
zeal with which men in power listen to such proposals. From these 
considerations, the editor of this humble miscellany, who has fre 
quently exerted his feeble efforts to turn the attention of the pub- 
lic to this important subject, is by no means either hurt or surprised 
at the little effect it has produced ; (for small is the number who 
know him so well a$ to be able to perceive that his personal inte- 
rest can iff no respect be affected by it ;) but he is so firmly convin- 
ced of the benefits that would result from an elucidation of this 
subject that he fhall omit no proper opportunity of bringing it into 
view. On this principle he thinks the following letter deserves to 
be well considered. In the following number he proposes to submit 
tojthe public a memorial on the same subject originating in a respec 

VOL. XVII, KK 
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table source, which will more clearly explain some circumstances 
that are only. hinted at here, that are very little known by the pub-« 
lic. 


To Tue Freznoipers of THE County or INveRNgEss. 


“ T uave the honour to. transmit the inclosed, which as 
convenor you will please to lay before the thire at the 
first or Michaelmas head court, as it may throw some 
light on a subject which deeply interests the well-being 
and prosperity of Scotland; and as measures of public u- 
tility fhould be cooly deliberated, they require steadinefs 
and zeal in their pursuit. 

“I had the honour to addrefs the thire on the sub- 
ject of the coasting coal duties—I have now to solicit 
your attention to the consideration of those on salt ; so 
as to procure, through the solicitation of your member in 
parliament, or other legal mode, such an arrangement or 
commutation of the duties on salt, as may enable meat 
salted or smoked, and fifh cured wet or dry, on the coasts 
of the kingdom, to find their way to the home market of 
our cities and manufacturing towns, cured in the whole- 
somest and best manner, for the use of the poorer as well 
as the richer inhabitants. ; 

“ Such an arrangement duly obtained will further open 
that which has hitherto been locked up, no matter by 
what oversight, and will complete the circulation which 
must arise from the coasting commerce of this kingdom— 
Coal and lime will go north, and salted and cured meats 
and fith come south in return; the numbers of seamen 
will be increased, fifheries and cattle-raising promoted. 

“It can hardly be too often inculcated, that the coasting 
trade is the first stage in the nursery for forming of sea- 
men. Old seamen naturally become fithermen ; and their 
‘children, taught by example, think of getting their bread 
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on the water: It is not so easy to lead ploushmen or 
herdsmen to become seamen or fifhermen. 

“‘ T have a few words more to mention on the subject 
of salt. At Learne, in Ireland, I have seen large cu- 
bic chrystalized salt, made there by means ‘of Scots capi- 
tal, Scots workmen, with Englith rock salt, and as much I 
rith sea water as would difsolve that rock salt. This at pre- 
sent would be an illegal transaction in Scotland, yet, if 
made legal, would not only open the cuasting trade and 
fifheries, but bring food cured in the wholesomest and 
best manner to a home market, and be the means of re- 
lieving the effects of season and climate in a northern la- 
titude pretty generally, and, in times like these, the dis- 
trefses of the grazier in the nfore northern parts, and the 
operative mechanics in the southern ; for when there is 
no demand for cattle, and they are fat, they may be salt- 
ed and cured various ways, which with their hides and 
tallow may be sent to market. And in times of stagna- 
tion and distrefs of manufacture, the operative people, by 
means of salted meat and fifh, with their vegetables, will 
do very well. In times of prosperity they will be ena- 
bled to bring their goods to market on easier terms: 

“* The Canadian is permitted to freeze what he cannot 
support with winter provender, and that way -carries it to 
market. Salt of a proper quality is requisite to do the 
same thing in this climate ; and as the law stands at pre- 
sent, any Britith subject may supply the French general 
Santerre, but may not relieve the necefsity of the poorer 
inhabitants of heith or Edinburgh on the east coast, or 
the operative manufacturers of Glasgow or Paisley on the 


west coast of this kingdom. 
(Signed) A. Fraser, Lovat.” 
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Sir, To the Ediior of the Bee. 


A copy of the following letter was in the pofsefsion of 
a deceased friend of mine. I believe it is not in any pub- 
lication of the late king of Prufsia’s works; but if ycu 
think it worthy of a place in your Bee, it is much at your 


service. I am Sir, with great respect, yours &’c. 
J. F. 











— 


Copy of a letter from the king of Prufsia to Voltaire. —1760. 

I have received with pleasure two letters from you at 
one time. Prithee confefs, has not my large pacquet of 
poetry appeared ridiculous to you? I fancy myself like 
Thersites, who attempts to compete With Achilles. I 
hope in your next to have a criticism upon what I have 
written, as you used formerly to let me have when I was 
a poor private inhabitant at Rheinsberg ; where the un- 
fortunate Keiserling, whom I regret, and fhall ever re- 
gret, gave you his tribute of praise. But Voltaire is be. 
come a courtier, and he can now part with nothing but 
praise, and truly this may be the least dangerous trade of 
the two. Think not however, that my poetical self-suffi. 
ciency can be offended with your corrections ; I have not 
the folly to think that a German is capable of fhining in 
French poetry. Be so kind then as not to spare me, I 
know it is very pofsible to write better than I have done ; 
but then I fhould be glad co be told how. 

Are you not of my opinion, that writing verse well 
is a good introduction to writing prose well? will not this 
render the style more energetic, particularly if the writer 
is on his guard not to loud his prose with epithets, cir. 
cumlocutions, or too poetical metaphors, 
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I am enamoured with philosophy and verse. When I 
speak of philosophy, I mean neither geometry nor meta- 
physics ; the former, though sublime, is not made for a 
man who is to mix with society. I leave this to some 
dreaming Englifhman ; let him govern the heavens as he 
will, I am conténted with the planet which I inhabit. As 
for. metaphysics they are as you have justly termed them 
a bladder filled with wind. Every journey through these 
regions exposes the traveller either to the precipice 
or the abyfs ; and I am persuaded that nature has not for- 
med us to guefs at her secrets, but rather to follow im- 
plicitly the plan the proposes. Let us draw all the ad- 
vantages from life that it is capable of affording, and not 
trouble our heads, whether we are acted upon by superior 
agents, or directed by our own free will. If however I 
may venture to hazard my sentiments upon this subject, 
it appears to me, that our pafsions and circumstances ever 
determine us. If you go still high, I confefs my igno- 
rance. I well know that by my will I am drawn to 
write verses, whether good or bad; but I am ignorant 
whether there may not be some external compulsion in 
the case. If it be so, I am displeased that this compul- 
sion does not make them more agreeable, 

Don’t be surprised at my ede upon war: these are, I 
afsure you, my sentiments : You must distinguifh the 
statesman from the philosopher; and you ought to know 
that we may make war from reason; may. be po. 
liticians from duty, and philosophers from inclination. 
Men are never piaccd in this world according to their 
choice. - From hence it appears, that there are so many 
bad coblers, bad priests, bad statesmen, and bad monarchs 
in the world. Yours Ge. Cre. 

; Freperick. 





tadex indicaterius. 


Index InpiIc¢a ToRtovs. 


Continued from p. 192. 


W. M. favoured the Editor long ago with some imitations of the stile 
and manner of writing adopted by the translators of the Englith Bible, 
which he did not think would prove acceptable to many of his rea- 
ders. Along with this came some detached remarks, of which the 
following is a specimen. 

“ Inorder to understand the beauties of an author, it is necefsary 
to be in a situation somewhat like to that in which he was, and im- 
prefsed with ideas somewhat similar to those which he had when he 
wrote. If this be admitted, there is not a proof more demonstrative 
of the depravity of those men’s minds who slight the bible. 

“ Happinefs and misery are pretty equally blended together in 
human life: there is as much of the former as may reconcile us to 
life, and as much of the latter as may preserve us from too much at- 
tachment to it. 

“* ‘Those men who are somewhat callous in their feelings, enjoy life 
with an equanimity of mind which renders it perhaps as agreeable to 
them as it is to others of more acute sensibility ; for though they may 
not be susceptible of so much pleasure from many smail incidents that 
daily occur, they are equally invulnerable by those of an unpleasant 
kind. 

“ Perhaps the pleasures of manhood and youth are in like manner 
nearly equally balanced. In youth, while the pafsions are all alive, 
the imagination lively, and the sensations acute, the happinefs that 
is sometimes experienced is exquisite; but the miseries that are suf- 
fered before it has learnt to combat, far/lefs to conquer the ills of life, 
are equally acute. In manhood the happinefs is of a more temperate 
and rational kind, arising from the succefs of plans digested with care, 
the fidelityof persons whose characters have been investigated with a 
cautious circumspection, and the consciousnefs of obtaining the good 
will of those who merit esteem; but the very caution that guards 
against the exquisite miseries of youth, allays in like manner the rap- 
trous sensations of pleasure of which it was so extremely susceptible.” 

Aristides compiains of the partiality that some masters fhow to one 
apprentice in comparison of another, with regard to the instructing 
thém in their calling, “ It is well known, he says, that it isin e+ 
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tery master’s power to give what kinds of work he pleases, to hissers 
vants in trade; of consequence his opportumity to opprefs some and 
raise up others, who may have cringed in order to curry favour, is 
great: and I am sorry to add, this power, by the vain or the wicked 
master, is often abused.” He then uses many moral arguments to 
difsuade them from following such a practise. But where a man is 
so wicked as deliberately to adopt-such an iniquitous practice, argue 
ments drawn from the beauty of moral rectitude will probably be lit- 
tle regarded. I would thefefore add that few things can more di- 
rectly tend to hurt the master’s own intérest. An unjust conduct is 
soon observed, and never fails to procure the ill will of the injured 
person, and the contempt alike of him and the person who profits by 
the partiality ; none of them, therefore can ever have his interest at 
lieart, and the difference that is between the forced services of one 
who secretly despises his master, and the cordial alacrity of one who 
esteems him, is infinite. 

There is another evil however that too often is experienced by ap- 
frentices respecting masters, that this correspondent has totally over- 
looked. It is the carelefsnefs with which the masters tuo oiten in- 
struct their apprentices in their respective vocations, and even the 
care with which some of them conceal the most important secrets of 
their businefs from their apprentices, from a jealousy that they may 
come to rival themselves in businefs. .This is such a direct breach of 
ane of the most sacred confidential compacts, asto daserve the severest 
punifhment of the law wherever it can be proved ; for it is a species of 
robbery committed upon a helplefs individual wuder trust ; and is of 
a nature infinitely more atrocious than that of robbing on the high- 
way. Thisisan evil which is now become very common, espe- 
cially in businefses where high apprentice fees are paid, that it well 
deserves to be adverted to, 

The following effusion, called a reveree of a ci-devant, (that is 
gentle Englith reader, a late) country dorsine, (I follow the text,) 
is given verbatim. 

“ Latin is, on all hands, considered as the handmaid of science in 
the three liberal profefsions. It has the sanction of antiquity on 
jts side; and it still continues to be the favourite language of the 
jearned'in Europe. It pofsefses a beauty and an energy peculiar to 
itself. With irresistible force it strikes the mind, and leaves impref> 
sions which the hand of time cannot efface. At the court of Augus 
tus, the patron Of learned merit, Latin was both spoken and written 








264 to correspondents. Oct. 16: 
with an ease and elegance which no language either antient or mo- 
desn (Qu. is the writer acquainted with all these) ever attained. 
The few authors of the Augustan age, (an @ra sacred to fine writing,) 
who have survived the wreck of ages, and who are thoroughly refined 
in the furnace of time, bear ample testimony to this afsertion. The 
writings of Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and Livy, are models which we cau 
neither excel nor equal. They are monuments of antient literature, 
with which fortune has honoured the labours of industry, of taste, and 
of genius; and which, in her goodnefs, the has deigned to transmit 
to us as objects worthy of our praise and admiration. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The second favour of Criticus isteceived: As are also the two com- 
munications by A@ga, and the communications by Aristides—all of 
which fhall be duly attended to. 

The critique by Truth Lover is too severe,—but with a little soft- 
ening thall have a place. ’ 

A Reader, if at all inserted, must find a place in the Index Indica« 
torius. 

The remarks by Mica thall appear when a corner can be spared 
which will suit them. 

If the performance figned Pematef, be intended for irony, it is not 
sufficiently pointed to answer the purpose.—lIf it be serious, it is too 
absurd for publication. 

The pri:ted communication, signed Ewstache de $+ Pierre de la Val, 
does not pofsefs so much originality as would be required to intitle it 
to a place as a republitation. / 

The additional remarks ‘by4 Rider are received, and hall appear 
with the firft conveniency. 

The favour by Extractor fhoald have been sooner acknowledged,— 
but it was overlooked, having slipped unobserved between the folds of 
another paper! 





A Correction. 

The Editor is much obliged to X. Z. for correcting an error respec. 
ting the Jittle fihh which was figured, Bee, vol. 15. p. 153. which 
is there said to be a non-defcrip,—though this obliging correspond- 
ent says it has been described by Gmelin, in his excellent edition of 
the works of Linnzeus, under the name of Perea Polymaa, and has 
been figured by Blosch, Tab.325, and Klein, Tab.2. F.8.—As the 
Editor is ao profefsed naturalist, and has no opportunity of consulting 
the best books on that subject, he does not pretend to guard against 
mistakes of th.s kind, as he must, in uncommon cases, rely upon the 
information of others. But where he is misled at any time, he will 
always be ready to correct his mistakes. Indeed it isno part of his plan 
to teach natural history scientifically,—though it be entirely compas 
tible with it to throw in slight notices on this subject occasionally, that 
may have a tendency to excite the attention in a certain degree to this 
important branch of science, 
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